DR. ROUTH
about the last things to which sentiment would cling, and I do not think it is prejudice which makes me prefer the system in vogue when I took my degree to those which succeeded it. I am glad that I came under the older system, for I probably read much more pure mathematics than I should have done if I had taken my degree a few years later. I have found this of great value (cest le premier pas qui coute)., and it is a much less formidable task for the physicist, who finds that his researches require a knowledge of the highest parts of some branch of pure mathematics, to get this if he has already broken the ice, than if he has to start ab initio. Routh was such an interesting figure in the history of mathematics that I hope to be pardoned if I say a few more words about him. Example is better than precept, so he who teaches would-be Senior "Wranglers ought to have been one himself. Routh fulfilled this condition, for he was Senior Wrangler in the year when Clerk Maxwell was second. Perhaps no other man has ever exerted so much influence on the teaching of mathematics ; for about half a century the vast majority of professors of mathematics in English, Scotch, Welsh and Colonial universities, and also the teachers of mathematics in the larger schools, had been pupils of his, and to a very large extent adopted his methods. In the textbooks of the time old pupils of Routh's would be continually meeting with passages which they recognised as echoes of what they had heard in his classroom or seen in his manuscripts.
He was the son of Sir Randolph Routh, K.C.B., and was born at Quebec. He came to England and studied mathematics under De Morgan at University College, London ; he entered at Peterhouse, Cambridge, in 1850. Clerk Maxwell also came up to that College in this year, but after one term migrated to Trinity. Routh, like
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